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until further new material is discovered no other conclusion seems to me 
possible. 

As to the second part of Zenker's study, there is room to state only that 
he makes out an excellent case for Brown's theory "Of the Independent 
Character of the Welsh Owain." In arriving at this decision Zenker adduces 
material found not only in the Mabinogion but also in the Middle High 
German Wolfdietrich, Hartmann's Iwein, and Ftletrer's Iban (about 1500). 
While several of his arguments are doubtless open to question, his main 
contention seems to me sound, particularly in view of Chretien's method 
of making a belle conjointure (see Erec) out of the story-material he had at 
hand. In the Welsh the separate episodes are still woven loosely about the 
name of the hero, whereas in Ivain we have a conscious artist's attempt to 
unite them into a connected whole. But true fairy stories can be told only 
by those who believe in them; this fact accounts for the marked inconsist- 
encies of detail in which most of Chretien's romances abound. In spite of 
this fact the Ivain still is unmistakably the tale of 

cele qui prist 
Celui qui son seignor ocist. 

William A. Nitze 

University op Chicago 

Die irische Helden- uvd Konigsage bis zum siebenzehnlen Jahrhundert. 
By Rudolph Thtjrneysen. Tell I und II. Halle (Saale): 
Max Niemeyer, 1921. Pp. xii+708. 

Die irische Konig- und Heldensage, by Professor Rudolph Thumeysen, 
is the most significant work on the epic literature of Ireland that has 
appeared since O'Curry's well-known Manners and Customs and Manuscript 
Materials, published nearly a century ago. It admirably fulfils its purpose, 
which, as set forth by the author, is to investigate the methods of Irish saga 
writers and to facilitate the study of hterary sources and derivatives by 
determining as far as possible the interrelations of the documents examined. 

The volume under consideration is divided into two sections. The first 
discusses the manuscript sources, the chronology of early Irish literature, and 
the status of the poet in early Ireland; the second contains summaries of 
the chief sagas of the Ulster and allied cycles, and points out evidences of 
literary interdependence. Similar investigations of the Finn saga, the so- 
called Mythological Cycle, and the Irish redactions and translations of 
foreign romances are in preparation, but whether, under present conditions, 
they can be completed in the near future, is, in the author's opinion, doubtful.' 

> Of the unpublished parts Professor Thumeysen writes: "Es soil .... der Titel 
Ja nlcht etwa andere abhalten, den Teilen, die ich als III-V ausaugesetzt hatte, ihre 
Arbeit zuzuwenden, und ale In meinem Sinn Oder In anderer Gestaltung auszuftthren' • 
(p. iv). A study of the Finn saga along lines somewhat similar to those followed by 
Professor Thumeysen was begun at my suggestion several years ago by Professor R. D. 
Scott, of the University of Nebraska, and Is now nearing completion. 
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The main body of Professor Thurneysen's book is occupied by a system- 
atic account of the more important sagas of the Ulster and related cycles. 
For each saga the author gives a list of the manuscript sources, an i tidica- 
tion of the date as estimated on the basis of lingiiistic or archaeological 
evidence, a careful analysis of the extant versions, and a discussion of the 
relation of the versions to each other and to other documents. 

Whatever may have been the character of the native traditions which 
antedated the written vestiges of early Irish literature, it is obvious from 
Professor Thurneysen's conclusions that even the earliest of the great Irish 
sagas are a far cry from the naive folk narratives on which they are ultimately 
based and with which they are sometimes identified. 

One of Professor Thurneysen's most valuable contributions is the 
establishment of a more definite chronology for early Irish literature than has 
yet been possible. The application of linguistic criteria such as those 
discussed by Strachan (Trans. Phil. Soc., 1894, 1896) serves to fix the dates 
of early Irish documents only within wide limits; hence, if any consecutive 
account of the literary development is to be written, it must be based at 
least in part on data other than linguistic. An important advance in this 
direction is made by Professor Thurneysen's discoveries (see especially 
pp. 666 f.). 

Professor Thurneysen's study is all the more important because it stands 
so nearly alone in the domain of Celtic literary history.' Most of the impor- 
tant literary monuments of medieval Ireland have, it is true, been published 
from one or more manuscripts and are available in translation, but the texts 
are frequently uncritical and the fundamental literary problems — those of 
sources and influence — have received httle attention. Instead of attempting 
to arrange in chronological order the accessible mass of Irish saga and 
romance, scholars have too often busied themselves with attempts at recon- 
structing the pre-Uterary forms of the stories involved, although it should 
have been obvious at the outset that no thoroughly reUable analysis can be 
made of the popular elements in written literature until account is taken of 
the relative parts played by originality and compilation in the narratives 
discussed. Investigators who use early Irish documents for purposes of 
comparative literary investigation have sometimes erred grievously in assum- 
ing an essential connection between episodes simply because those episodes 
occur in the same saga. Now that Professor Thurneysen's book has 
appeared, such errors should be less frequent. 

' In this connection attention should be called to Professor Thurneysen's earlier 
work, Abhandl. konigl. Gesell. der Wissn. zu GSUingen, "Phil. -Hist. Klasse" N.P, XIV, 
1912-13. Zlnuner's well-known monograph on the compilatory character of the saga- 
texts in the Lebor na h- Uidre, Kuhn's Zt., XXVIII (1887), is untrustworthy because of the 
author's failure to distinguish between the compiler and the redactor of that famous codex, 
and Windisch's study, " Das keltische Britannien bis zu Kaiser Arthur" (Abhandl. kOnigl. 
s/tchs. Gesell. der Wissn. "Phil. -Hist. Klasse," XXIX, 1912), contains little constructive 
scholarship in the domain treated for Irish by Professor Thumeysen. 
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Unlike most technical treatises on Celtic literature, Die irische Helden- 
und Konigsage is designed to appeal not only to the speciaUst in Celtic but 
also to the general student of epic origins. As a further concession to the 
needs of those unacquainted with Irish, the author normalizes the speUing 
of the Celtic words used and adds an explanatory note on personal and 
place-names (pp. 85 f.). 

In spite of the importance of Professor Thurneysen's general contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Irish literary history, his individual conclusions 
should in some instances be accepted with reservation. Like other scholars 
who fix their attention too long on written documents, the author is liable to 
underestimate the part played by oral transmission in the development of 
stories which are based on popular tradition and which exist or existed both 
in written and in oral form. Again, the tendency to attribute to a single 
author several anonymous works which were written during the same period 
simply because they show a certain degree of similarity in style and vocabu- 
lary is fraught with grave dangers, especially in a field where, as in Irish, so 
little is known of the relative proportions of originality and current conven- 
tion in literary compositions. Certain of Professor Thurneysen's alleged 
indications of literary influence are also open to suspicion. See especially 
pages 33, 73, 112 f., 309, 311, note 1, pages 382, 397 f. 

Tom Peete Cross 
University of Chicago 



Walther von der Vogelweide. Von S. Singer. Vortrag gehalten in 
der Casinogesellschaft am 21. Oktober 1919. "Schriften der 
Casinogesellschaft," Heft 2. Burgdorf : Langlois, 1919. Pp. 24. 
8°. 

Eine knappe und popular gehaltene Zusammenfassung dessen, was wir 
iiber Walthers Leben und Werdegang als einigermassen gesichert bezeichnen 
konnen. Als Heimat des Dichters wird das Rheinland angenommen, wohin 
er als junger Mann, noch ehe er Ritter wurde, nach Wien gewandert ist. 
Eine eigentUche schulmassige Bildung hat er wohl nicht genossen, sondern 
auf seiner Wanderschaft im Verkehr mit den Vaganten "die ersten Rudimente 
einer hoheren Bildung" sich angeeignet, die er spater durch den Umgang 
mit den fiihrenden Geistern seiner Zeit zu vertiefen wusste. Am Wiener 
Hof angekommen, fand er den Elsasser Reinmar, den ersten Lyriker seiner 
Zeit, schon als Hofdichter tatig. Von diesem lernt Walther die Kunst des 
hofischen Minnesangs, wie denn seine ersten Erzeugnisse die unverkenn- 
baren Merkmale der Reinmarischen Dichtungsart tragen. Die RoUe eines 
Nachahmers spielt er aber nicht lange, sondern steigt zu bisher ungeahnten 
Hohen empor, und aus dem bescheidenen Schiiler ist der gefahrliche Gegner 
und Nebenbuhler geworden, was zu dem spateren feindlichen Zusammenprall 
der beiden Dichter gefuhrt hat. Mit dem Tode seines Gonners, des Herzogs 



